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KNOLE IN KENT. 


See with majestic pride, the work-of years, 
Its reverend front the stately mansion rears; 
Within whosé ample space the eye surveys 
The labour'd excellence of former days ; 
The model whose perfections art supplies, 
Sculpture’s light touch and Paintiny’s deathless dyes. 
' Borrovugh's Knole. 


Tue stately’ mansion of Knole, or Knowle, in Kent, 
possesses much intrinsic interest, and by its great extent 
and the magnificence of its internal decorations attracts 
numerous visitors; it accordingly holds a distinguished 
place in the second volume of Mr. Nasu’s beautiful and 
instructive work, the Mansions of the Old Nobility. 
Through the kindness and liberality of its possessor, 
the publie curiosity is gratified with a view of the house 
and grounds, and as this mansion stands at no great 
distance from the metropolis, it forms a most attractive 
object of interest to numbers. The house is erected 
principally in the Elizabethan style of architecture, and 
has an advantage over many of the other seats of the 
nobility, ewing to the situation it occupies on a com- 
manding and healthy eminence, near the town of 
Sevenoaks, The building itself covers a space of ground 
said to be nearly three acres and a quarter, and the 
park is very extensive and beautifully varied in its fea- 
tures. There is a luxuriant growth of timber, especially 
of oak and beech trees, for which the soil is naturally 
adapted; the girth ef one of these venerable oaks is no 
less than thirty feet, Much assiduity and taste have 
been displayed in the arrangement of the plantations ; 
the trees are not disposed in solitary clumps, but in broad 
and undulating masses, which rise and fall with the 
“ee nature of the surface, 

wo points of view in this noble park are particularly 
recommended to the attention of the visitor: the one 
from the end of a valley which lies in a south-west 
direction from the house; the other from a rising ground 
in the same valley, The first view presents a grove of 
majestie trees rising on each side; many of them beeches 
of the largest size, and feathered to the bottom; the 
mansion, with its towers and battlements, and a back- 
ground of hills covered with wood, terminating the vista. 
—The other view is of a very different description: on 
gaining the summit of the hill, a prospect of great extent 
bursts at once upon the sight; woods, heaths, towns, 
villages, and hamlets, are all displayed in bright con- 
fusion. The eye commands the greater part of west 
Kent, a considerable portion of Sussex, and a distant 
view of the hills of Hampshire, The foreground is 
woody, the whitened steeples rising everywhere among 
the trees, with gentlemen's seats scattered round in 
great abundance. 

The beauty of the beech trees in Knole Park, is so 
remarkable as to attract the notice of all who have a 
taste for richly-wooded seenery. Among the celebrated 
persons who have admired appreciated this feature 
of the seene, Mrs. Radcliffe may be quoted as an un- 
doubted judge. 

In the park, abounding with noble beech groves, (says 
this gifted lady), is one, on the left of the road leading to 
the house, which for mass and overtepping pomp, excels 
even any in Windsor park, when viewed as you descend 
from the park gate, whence shade rises above shade with 
amazing and magnificent grandeur. In this mass of wood 
is one beech, that stretches upwards its limbs, among 
the light feathery foliage, to a height anf with a majesty 
that is sublime. Over a seat, placed round its hole, it 
spreads out a light, yet umbrageous fa, most graceful and 
beautiful. With all its grandeur and luxuriance, there is 
nothing in this beech heavy or formal, it is airy, though 
vast and majestic, and suggests an idea at once of the 
strength and fire of a hero! I should call a beech-tree— 
and this beech above every other—the hero of the forest, as 
the oak is called the king. 

The principal portions of the mansion of Knole form 
a spacious quadrangle, built in the castellated style, with 
several square towers. The front of the building is not 











| make up the extensive pile. 
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distinguished by ornamental details, but has an air of 
great plainness and simplicity. The admirer of archi- 
tectural grandeur will probably be disappointed at the 
first view of Knole, and will look with curiosity rather 
than pleasure on the incongruous mass of buildings which 
Still more will he be sur- 
prised on entering the building to observe the extraordi- 
nary number of rooms, galleries, staircases, &c., which 
surpass all modern conceptions of utility or convenience. 
Yet all these things are invested with peculiar interest, 
when we view them in connection with the times and 
modes of life for which they were adapted, so different to 
the manners and customs of our own day, The number 
of visitants hospitably entertained at the old baronial resi- 
dences, and the extent of the retinue accompanying such 
guests, must be taken inte consideratian, ere we speak of 
these ancient edifices, as displaying a mere love of osten- 
tatious grandeur on the part of those who reared them. 

The manor and mansion of Knole were in possession 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, during the reigns of 
Henry the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth, but in the last 
of these reigns, they were voluntarily surrendered to the 
crown by Archbishop Cranmer. After passing through 
the hands of several possessors it was finally bestowed in 
the reign of Elizabeth, on Thomas Sackville, Esq., 
afterwards Baron Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset, The 
estate has continued almost uninterruptedly in this noble 
family of Sackville up to the present time; and in the 
reign of George the First, Lionel Cranfield, the seventh 
Earl of Dorset, was advanced to the dignity of duke. 
By the melancholy death of the late duke, a young 
nobleman of gentle disposition and promising talents, 
who was killed in hunting, when he had only just attained 
his majority, the manor devolved on his sisters and co- 
heiresses, the Countesses of Plymouth and De Lawarr. 
His grace is succeeded in his titles by Charles Sackville 
Germaine, Viscount Sackville, and Baron Bolebroke. 

It would be in vain to attempt to describe the interior 
of this noble mansion of Knole, so as to give our readers 
any just idea of its extent and magnificence. We there- 
fore confine ourselves to one of Mr. Nash’s admirable 
views of this mansion, and select on the present occasion 
the gallery over the hall, at the same time directing 
those who would desire to see a faithful representation 
of other portions of this interesting building, to Plates 
17, 18, 19,20, 22, and 23, of the second series of 
Nash’s Mansions in the Olden Time. These represent 
the rich and picturesque Staircase which adjoins the 
Hall, being a fine example of the style of the early part 
of the reign of James the First; the characteristic apart- 
ment called the Brown Gallery, with its ceiling of intri- 
cate design; the Room leading to the Chapel, supposed 
to be of the date of Henry the Sixth or Seventh; the 
Spangled Bedroom, with its antique furniture; the 
Cartoon Gallery, a splendid and stately apartment with 
rich carved and painted pilasters and panels, an elegant 
ceiling and gorgeous hangings, pictures, and furniture; 
the Hall, of noble dimensions, with its fine old screen, a 
specimen of the wood-carving of the reign of James the 
First; and the Gallery, from which we have taken the 
frontispiece to our present Number. 

The purposes to which this gallery was formerly applied 
cannot now be ascertained, but from its enriched ceiling 
and tapestry-hangings, there is reason to suppose it was 
a room of some importance. 


From its situation in the slope of the roof, (says Mr. 
Nash,) and its great length, extending all across the house, 
I have, in the absence of any probable conjecture, supposed 
it to be a place of exercise for the family. The boy pulling 
the rope is playing at the ancient dumb-bells; a contrivance 
consisting of a roller resting on two supports in the roof 
above, and having eight bars projecting at right angles, armed 
with heavy balls of lead: being set in motion by pulling the 
rope it revolves with great velocity, and constitutes a pretty 
strong exercise. One of these “dumb-bells” is actually in 
existence at Knole, and is occasionally used tothis day, 
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1841.) 
POISONOUS ARTICLES OF FOOD. 
Il. 


ANIMAL Foon. 

ANIMAL food may become poisonous, either by some 
diseased state of its system having existed in the animal 
prior to death, or by its having advanced to a state of 
putrefaction before being made use of as an article of food. 
The mere over-driving of animals before they are 
slaughtered produces important changes in their condi- 
tion, for, although it is not proved that any dangerous 
symptoms have resulted from partaking of them, yet 
when any of their blood or raw flesh comes into contact 
with a scratch or wound a dangerous or even fatal inflam- 
mation results, and by becoming inoculated thus by the 
juices of the diseased animals the persons engaged in 
slaughterhouses have frequently lost their lives. In Ger- 
many an epidemic disease, termed Mitzbrand, frequently 
affects the cattle, producing extensive destruction among 
them, and the flesh of those which die while under its 
influence acts as a virulent poison upon persons who 
swallow it, while the mere handling the skin, entrails, &c., 
produces the same effect. It has been a point of discus- 
sion whether the putrefaction of animal food renders it 
poisonous to man, but it has been pretty generally 
answered in the affirmative. It is true that the epicure 
prefers his game, venison, &e,, “high,” or in other words, 
in an incipient state of putrefaction, and that many 
savage nations will consume rancid oil and putrid meat 
with avidity. But much must be allowed to the force of 
habit, for it is well known that those who are un- 
accustomed to “high food” loathe it, and often suffer 
severely if they partake of it, while persons who have 
been driven by hunger to feed upon rotten fish, eggs, or 
meat, have frequently perished in consequence, as the 
histories of several famines and sieges prove. A species 
of poison is generated in some articles of diet in Ger- 
many. Thus the smoked sausages so much consumed 
in Wirtemburg are often the cause of fatal poisoning; so 
that, from 1793 to 1827, 234 persons were affected, of 
whom 110 died,—the symptoms coming on from twelve 
to twenty-four hours after eating the sausage. The 
same has occurred in a less degree in Paris, and 
neither the investigations of the police nor of able che- 
mists could detect the nature of the poisonous ingredient. 
Those parts of sausages which did the most harm were 
made of liver; and it has often been observed that the 
internal organs of animals produced serious mischief, 
while the ordinary flesh might be consumed with safety. 
Scoresby says that the flesh of the bear is wholesome 
and delicious, but its liver produces dangerous symptoms. 
The sausages were always boiled before they were cured, 
and the bad symptoms produced by eating them did not 
occur until slight putrefaction had commenced. The 
German chemists suppose this poison to reside in a fat 
acid which is then generated. Cheese and dacon are 
other articles which in Germany also often produce 
poisonous effects, and there being no difference in their 
smell or taste perceptible, fatal mischief sometimes en- 
sues before the corrupted articles are suspected. Poison- 
ous effects are said to be produced in some of the farms in 
Cheshire, when the curds are retained too long before 
they are made into cheese. In France and Switzerland, 
milk, especially that of goats and sheep, has produced 
at various periods symptoms resembling cholera, or even 
death itself. 

Poisonous Fish. Fish, of all species of animal food, 
furnishes us with the most frequent and marked examples 
of poisoning. Exaggeration and difference of opinion, 
as upon most other subjects, have prevailed upon this; 
for while, on the one hand, sailors and other persons have 
often conceived an unreasonable and undiscriminating 
prejudice against various innocent species of fish, other 
persons deny that the instances of death from eating 


these animals result from any poisonous principle they con- | 
tain, but are rather produced by some peculiarity of consti- 
i 
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tution in the persons affected. Abundant proof, however, 
exists that the eating of certain fish acts as a poison 
both on man and animals, at certain seasons; these fish, 
however, are usually innocent at other times, while in 
some constitutions the most harmless species will, even 
in small quantities, always produce deleterious effects. 
It is in the tropical regions, and almost exclusively in the 
Caribbean Sea, that poisonous fish abound: these are 
especially the barraouda, the snapper, the dolphin, the 
king-fish, the conger eel, and the yellow-billed sprat: all 
these, with the exception of the last, are only poisonous 
at certain periods of the year, namely, the hottest months, 
The yellow-billed sprat is virulent almost beyond belief, 
for Dr. Chisholm relates that both the whites and 
the negroes of the Leeward Islands have been known 
to expire with the fish yet unswallowed in their mouths, 
In our own country several species of fish, when 
eaten out of season, are very indigestible, and some- 
times even produce alarming symptoms; the flavour 
and odour distinctive of the particular fish, depending 
upon the presence of an aromatic oil, are then very 
deficient. This applies to the salmon, mackerel, herring, 
and shell-fish in general; but muscles and aysters are 
the species most remarkable for occasionally producing 
ill effects. There would seem to be good foundation for 
the saying, that neither of these are wholesome during 
the months which do not contain an 7; these being the 
hottest, during which fish-poison has always been found 
most virulent. Instances of poisoning by muscles are 
numerous ; but we need allude only to that related b 
Dr. Combe as occurring at Leith in 1827, and which 
produced such consternation there that the inhabitants 
of Leith and Edinburgh have since almost refrained 
from eating this fish. There were thirty people of the 
lower ranks of society seriously and alarmingly affected 
by eating muscles, which had been scraped from off the 
bar of the dock-yard : two of these died, but the others 
recovered by judicious treatment. Neither in taste nor 
smell did these muscles differ from their ordinary state. 
Salting or cooking fish has not been found preventative 
of the mischief; but M. de Rondeau asserts, that if 
muscles be boiled in vinegar and water containing a 
small portion of cayenne pepper, evil never results from 
eating them: this is denied by others. . 

The symptoms from eating poisonous fish are very 
varied, according to the species employed. In some, 
they cause violent oppression of breathing, swelled 
face, insatiable thirst, convulsions, and insensibility; in 
others, symptoms very like those of cholera. A very 
common effect is to produce a degree of palsy, while the 
shell-fish are especially liable to cause the troublesome 
disease of the skin called nettle-rash, which, owing to 
the sympathy existing between the alimentary canal and 
the skin, very often occurs from various other injurious 
articles of diet. The late Dr. Clarke remarked that 
women after childbirth who indulged in eating oysters, 
were very liable to convulsions and apoplexy. The 
manifestation of these symptoms is both more severe and 
more rapid in the tropical regions, and with us sometimes 
several hours elapse before anything serious is suspected. 
An emetic and brisk aperient should be at once given, 
and in this climate will usually succeed in preventing 
fatal mischiefs, although severe symptoms may still 
ensue, as it is surprising how small a portion of a bad 
fish will cause them. 

The nature of the poison thus contained in these fish 
has given rise to numerous conjectures. Thus, a very 
popular opinion has been, that the fish were poisoned by 
feeding near copper banks, or the bottoms of ships; but 
inquiry has discovered the fish where copper did not 
exist, and no traces of such impregnation have been found 
on the examination of the bad fish by chemical tests. 
Again, various articles of food of the fish-tribe, as holo- 
thurie, meduse, and manchineel apple, have each been 
charged with producing the change in a we without 
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(Accipenser sturio.) 


any good evidence. M. de Beume supposes the spawn 
of the Stella marina which lodges in the muscle, is the 
cause of the mischief. The opinion generally enter- 
tained is, that a poison, sui generis, is generated in the 
system of the fish at particular seasons, one marked 
effect of which is to produce the early putrefaction of 
the animal, upon which much of its deleterious nature 
depends; for persons who have eaten of a fish with im- 
punity on one day, have been poisoned by it the next, 
although it has been salted in the mean time. Autenrieth, 
tracing the analogy between this poison and that con- 
tained in the old cheese and rancid sausages before-men- 
tioned, believes he has detected it in a bitter principle 
found in combination with a rancid fatty matter. 





THANK-OFFERING. 


In every place, in every hour, 
Whate’er my wayward lot may be, 
In joy or grief, in sun or shower, 

Father, and Lord! I turn to thee. 
Thee, when the incense-breathing flowers 
Pour forth the worship of the spring, 

With the glad tenants of the bowers, 
My trembling accents strive to sing. 
Thee, when upon the frozen strand, 
Winter, begirt with storms, descends ; 
Thee, Lord! I hail, whose gracious hand 
O’er all a guardian care extends. 
Thee, when the golden harvests yield 
Their treasures to increase our store; 
Thee, when through ether’s gloomy field 
The lightnings flash, the thunders roar. 
Thee, when athwart the azure sky, 
Thy starry hosts their mazes lead, 
And when thou sheddest from on high 
Thy dew-drops on the flowery mead.’ 
Thee, when my cup of bliss o’erflows— 
Thee, when my heart’s best joys are fled ; 
Thee, when my heart exulting glows— 
Thee, while I bend beside the dead. 
Alike in joy and in distress, 
Oh! let me trace thy hand divine, 
Righteous in chastening, prompt to bless, 
Still, Father, may Thy will be mine. 
Lapy Frora Hastines. 


RESOLUTION. 

Tus, of all the qualifications of a great man, is perhaps the 
most efficient and important. A retentive memory, a lively 
imagination, an acute judgment, and strong passions, may 
be ail useful as qualities of a great man; but they all need 
resolution to bring them toa point. As in the case of a 
burning-glass, the ray would not burn without the glass, 
nor the glass transmit heat unless it had the propert 
of collecting the rays into a focus, so it is resolution whic 
combines and powerfully applies the other talents. Some 
are prolific in schemes of usefulness, but are miserably poor in 
execution. Like some trees, they spend themselves in 
blossom, and never yield fruit. A gentleman, last summer, 
showed me a fine tree in his grounds, which he said he 
had resolved to cut down; for, although for years it had 
produced a finer blossom than any other tree in his orchard, 
or garden, yet it never bore fruit. He mentioned this to a 
friend, who said,—‘“ The fact is, the tree spends itself in 
blossoms. I advise you to cut the rind off it, nearly halfway 
round, and it will probably have less blossom, but it will 
bear fruit.” He did so, and the result was, that it after- 
wards produced more and better fruit than any other tree 
in the garden. Let me, therefore, advise you to cut some of 
the rind from your schemes, that they may not spend 
themselves in blossoms, but may work out into the fruits of 
usefulness. Sir Isaac Newton is said to have declared, that 
he did not consider himself to possess any advantage over 
other men, except, that whatsoever he considered of suffi- 
cient importance to begin, he had sufficient resolution to 
continue till he had accomplished his object. Dr. Johnson, 
on the other hand, confessed and lamented, that he was as 
deficient in this necessary qualification, that he could never 
do anything till he was forced to it, either by his appetite 
or his creditors. Try, therefore, to acquire the habit of 
resolution. —GRIFFIN. 
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Tue Sturgeon* belongs to that order of cartilaginous 
fishes, at the head of which stand the sharks and rays, 
and which includes the largest and most formidable of 
the whole class. In consequence of the peculiar struc- 
ture of the skeleton of these fishes, they continue to grow 
as long as they live, so that, inhabiting the wide ocean, 
and meeting but few enemies, they attain such an enor- 
mous size, that their weight and dimensions appear 
almost incredible. 

Sturgeons (Sturionide,) of which only one genus is 
known, are distinguished by being defended, as it were, 
by armour, the body being covered by hard bony tuber- 
cles in longitudinal rows, sometimes bearing a consider- 
able resemblance to the shells of limpets, and at other 
times keeled or produced into spines. The head is also 
armed with bony plates: the mouth is small, and instead 
of teeth, it is furnished with a horny prolongation of the 
jaws. The mouth is so formed, as to be protruded and 
retracted at the pleasure of the animal. The gill-cover 
is an oval radiated plate; but the aperture is small, and 
its cover, by being edged with a membranaceous border, 
closes the aperture so accurately, as to exclude the air. 

The common Sturgeon grows to a very large size: 
specimens have been taken, that measured more than 
twenty feet long. Its form is lengthened and slender ; 
the snout very long in some species; and the mouth, as 
in most of the cartilaginous fishes, placed beneath. 
Several cirri, or worm-like appendages, are seated be- 
neath the mouth, and near the muzzle: this latter organ 
consists of a transverse oval orifice without teeth, and 
containing a thick strong tongue; it is bordered above 
and below by a strong cartilaginous edge or lip, which 
can be retracted and closed at the will of the animal. 

Sturgeons inhabit the seas of Northern Europe and 
America: they migrate during early summer, into the 
larger rivers and lakes, and after depositing their spawn, 
return again to the sea. In North America, sturgeons 
may almost be called fresh-water fishes, since they are 
seldom caught at any great distance from the shore. 
Pennant states, that in some of the rivers of Virginia 
they are so plentiful, that six hundred have been taken 
within two days, merely by putting a pole into the water, 
with a stout hook at the end, and drawing it up again 
on perceiving that it rubbed against a fish. Regular 
sturgeon fisheries are carried on during summer near 
Pillau, and in the river Garonne on the coast of France. 
In the Canary Islands, Sturgeons are so common, as not 
to be valued. In our own country, the rivers Eske and 
Eden are noted for Sturgeon; and from the former was 
taken one which weighed 460 pounds. Those brought 
to the London market commonly measure from four to 
eight feet, and sometimes weigh nearly 300 pounds. 
Notwithstanding its formidable appearance, the sturgeon 

* The etymology of the word sturgeon is a subject of dispute. Some say 


that the name of the fish is derived from its great size, the Teutonic word 
stuhr signifying great. Others contend that it is so called because it stirs 





up the mud as it swims. 
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is said to be mild, and even cowardly in its disposition. 
Its food is small fish and worms. 

As an article of commerce the sturgeon is peculiarly 
valuable. It was in high repute among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Pliny states, that it was brought 
to table with much pomp and ornamented with flowers ; 
the slaves who carried it being also adorned with gar- 
lands, and accompanied by music. The flesh of the 
animal, pickled, is sent all over Europe, and is a great 
delicacy. Caviar is prepared from the roe: this is 
freed from its membranes, then washed in vinegar or 
white wine, and dried by being spread on a board in the 
air. It is afterwards well salted; the salt being rubbed 
in with the hand; it is then put into a bag, and the 
liquor pressed out; it is finally packed in kegs, and is 
then ready for sale. This is the method of preparing 
caviar at the mouths of the Volga, Danube, Dnieper, 
and Den. In 1833, the quantity of caviar shipped from 
the ports of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof alone, 
exceeded a million and a half English pounds weight, 
and this was but a very small part of the annual supply, 
because in consequence of the three annual seasons of 


fasting in Russia the consumption is very great. The. 


principal exports are to Italy; the demand for caviar in 
England being small. The best caviar is dry and of a 
brown colour: it is eaten on bread with oil and lemon- 
juice, or vinegar. 

Mr. Long, in his Travels in North America, speaks 
highly in favour of sturgeon broth, and suggests that 
fish-broths in general have not met with the attention 
they deserve. He states that at Albany, the sturgeon is 
so common, that it is sold at a penny per pound, and is 
called Albany beef. Many persons have noticed the 
resemblance of some parts of the Sturgeon to beef; but 
the resemblance of the white parts to veal is striking, 
and generally admitted. Mr. Donovan in his Domestic 
Economy, says :— 

Slices of sturgeon, nicely dressed in the manner of a veal- 
cutlet, are only to be distinguished from the latter by the 
superiority of the meat, and a certain superadded flavour, 
which appears to me most to resemble that of the scallop 
shell-fish, and which exists barely in a recognizable degree. 
This resemblance to veal is equally observable in the appear- 
ance of the flesh, both raw and fried, as well as in the taste. 
It is usual to make Sturgeon pies, and these are scarcely 
distinguishable from meat-pies. Were animals to be classed 
according to their qualities as food, the Sturgeon would 
certainly be removed from the fishes, and placed amongst the 
land animals: even the back-bone, if oul it may be called, 
it being mere cartilage, has the appearance and taste of the 
harder cartilages in veal. I believe the Sturgeon is the only 
fish which is roasted on a spit like meat. 

The Sturgeon is in season during the winter quarter 
and part of spring. It sells in London at 1s. or 1s. 3d. per 
—_ but does not often appear in the market. It should 

firm ; if flabby, its value is greatly lessened. The roe in 
the recent state is little sought after in this country. 

A smaller species of Sturgeon, called the sterlet, 
found in Russia, is in much higher esteem for the table, 
than the common species. The soup of this fish formed 
one of the favourite luxuries of that gigantic epicure, 
prince Potemkin of Russia, who, as Dr. Shaw relates, in 
seasons when this fish happened to be unusually dear, 
was content to purchase it at a price so extravagant that 
a single tureen, forming the mere prelude to his repast, 
cost him the sum of three hundred rubles: “a sum,” says 
Swainson, “which, had it been expended in promoting 
the happiness of his miserable serfs, might have called 
down blessings on the head of this worthless sensualist.” 

The best isinglass is furnished by the Sturgeon. 
It is extensively prepared in Russia by the following 
method. The membranes of the fish, especially its air- 
bladder and sounds, which are remarkably large, are 
taken from the fish while fresh, slit open, washed in cold 
water, and exposed for a short time to the air in order 
to stiffen; the outer skin is then taken off and rejected. 
The other portions are formed into rolls about the thick- 
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ness ofa finger, and in length according to the intended 
size of the staple ; a thin membrane is usually selected from 
the centre of the roll, round which the rest are folded 
alternately, and about half an inch of each extremity of 
the roll is turned inwards. The proper dimensions being 
thus obtained, the two ends of what is called, “short 
staple” are fastened together by means: of a small 
wooden peg; the middle of the roll is then pressed 
downwards, which gives it the form of a heart, and thus 
it is hung up to dry. The sounds which form the “long 
staple” are of a longer size, but the workman can add 
to the length by interfolding the ends of several pieces 
of the sounds. The ends are fastened with a peg as 
before, but the middle part of the roll is more consider- 
ably bent, and in order to preserve the shape of the 
three angles thus formed, a piece of stick is fastened in 
each angle: when sufficiently dry, the pegs and sticks 
are removed and the drying completed; lastly, the pieces 
of isinglass are collected in rows by passing a thread 
through the peg-holes for convenience of package 
and exportation. The “long staple” is the best isin- 
glass, and is used in confectionary and at the table. The 
common sorts of isinglass, called “book” and “ordinary 
staple,” are composed! of membranes which do not 
admit of being formed into rolls; the pieces, therefore, 
after their sides are folded inwardly, are bent in the 
centre in such a manner, that the opposite sides resemble 
the cover of a book, whence its name. 

Isinglass is one of the purest and finest of the animal 
glues and has no particular smell or taste. Beaten into 
threads, it dissolves in boiling water or milk, and yields a 
mild nutriment. Isinglass is gelatine nearly pure. 
Four parts of it convert one hundred parts of water into 
a tremulous jelly, and it is thus employed to enrich many 
soups and sauces. It is also used with gum to give 
lustre to ribbons and other silk articles: dissolved in 
alcohol with gum ammoniac, it forms the celebratea 
diamond cement, so called because the Turks employ it 
in setting their precious stones or jewellery, and if well 
made, the cement preserves its transparency after the 
setting. Diamond cement is much used in our own 
country for the humbler purpose of joining broken pieces 
of glass and china. 

Isinglass is also used for “fining” various liquors: 
the brewer uses it extensively for making his beer trans- 
parent, for which purpose crude isinglass is dissolved in 
sour beer and thus poured into the cask, where, as it is 
commonly supposed, the floating particles are entangled 
by the fining stuff added; and the whole is carried down, 
as if by a net, straining the liquor from the top to the 
bottom. 

Court plaster is made by covering taffety or thin 
silk with a coat of isinglass. Post office stamps are 
also made to adhere by means of a similar coating. 
Isinglass has also been made to perform the office of 
window glass. Sheets of wire gauze set in window or 
lamp frames, and plunged into a limpid solution of 
isinglass, when cold have the appearance of glass. If 
one dip be not sufficient to make a proper transparent 
plate, several may be given, taking care to allow one 
film to dry before another dip is made. The outer 
surface should be varnished to protect it from damp air. 
In the maritime arsenals of France, these panes of gela- 
tine are usefully employed for lamps instead of horn; 
they possess the advantage of being almost as trans- 
parent as glass without being so brittle. 





Tue ancient-philosophers comprised their wisdom in short 
maxims. ‘To have made a wise maxim was to acquire re- 
nown. Thusin discoursing on prudence, one of them shows 
his wisdom in uttering these precepts: “ Begin nothing of 
which you have not po | considered the end.” “ Tate care of 
irrecoverable deeds.” Crito, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece, declared, that the highest human wisdom was that 
sagacity which discerned in the present that which the future 
would disclose.—S, 
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THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


ANCIENT writers relate the existence of certain master- 
pieces of art, which, for their vastness or beauty, have 
been denominated wonders. Every age has, doubtless, 
contributed its own wonders to these records of human 
ingenuity; and, to this day, every country of the world 
has its own class of wonders. But, the earliest authors 
have conferred a celebrity upon certain monuments of 
astounding labour, which the productions of subsequent 
ages have not exceeded in vastness or magnificence of 
character. These are distinctively termed tHE SEvEN 
WonDERS OF THE WORLD; and though, different 
Writers raise different productions to such pre-eminence, 
the following may be received as the most accredited 
enumeration of these wonders: 

1. The Great Pyramid of Egypt. 

2. The Walls of Babylon. 

8. The Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 

4, The Pharos of Alexandria. 

5. The Temple of Diana, at Ephesus. 

6. The Colossus of Rhodes. 

7. The Tomb of Mausolus. 

It must not, however, be concealed, that the deserip- 
tions of these works are so interspersed with fabulous 
history, that it is difficult to distinguish fact from fiction, 
especially as vastness is uniformly the characteristic of 
the objects described. Their proportions may have 
become more gigantic by that love of exaggeration which 
may be too frequently detected in the records of the 
works of man, by early writers. Contemporaries, who 
first chronicled these wonders, may have been accurate 
in their details, and their successors may have imposed 
upon the credulity of mankind; and, in most instances, 
the truth would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine. However their monuments of art may 
have ministered tu human vanity, it must be allowed, 
that the imperfections of their history, and, more than 
all, their disappearance, or present ruinous condition, 
furnishes an eloquent rebuke to the vain glory of their 
founders, and leads man from the admiration of these 
crumbling prodigies of art to the contemplation of the 
nobler works of him whose omnipotence reigneth for 
ever. 

Tue Great Pyramid or Ecyrr usually ranks 
as the first wonder. This gigantic structure is named 
after its founder Cheops, King of Egypt, whose tomb it is 
supposed tobe. Its building is stated by Pliny and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, to have occupied 360,000 men for tw nty 
years. It is 700 feet in the side of its base, and 500 in per- 
pendicular height, and stands on eleven acres of ground. 
A better idea to all acquainted with London is the fact, 
that the base of this Pyramid is the size of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and its height 127 feet greater than the cross 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, or equal to the spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. : 

Tue WALLS or BaByLoy, (for ages the most famous 
city in the whole world,) rather resemble the bulwarks of 
nature than the workmanship of man. Their extent is 
computed by Major Rennell at 34 miles, or 8£ on each 
side. They were so broad, that, as ancient historians 
relate, six chariots could be driven on them abreast; or, 
a chariot and four horses might pass and turn. Their 
height was 50 cubits, or 75 feet, having been reduced 
to their dimensions from the prodigious height of 350 
feet. Yet these walls are so “ utterly broken,” that it can- 
not be determined with certainty that even the slightest 
vestige of them exists. Mr. Buckingham, a few years 
since, discovered on the eastern boundary of the ruins of 
Babylon, on the summit of an oval mound from 70 to 
80 feet in height, and from 309 to 400 feet in circum- 
ference, “a mass of solid wall, about 30 feet in length, 
by 12 or 15 feet in thickness, yet evidently once of 
much greater dimensions each way;” and this heap, Mr. 
Buckingham conjectured to be a part—the only part, 
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if such it be, that can be discovered of the walls of 
Babylon. 

Tue Hanoinc GARDENS oF BABYLON were dis- 
tinguished by their romantic situation and vast extent. 
Their form was square, and, according to Diodorus 
and Strabo, each side was 400 feet in length, so that 
the area of the base was nearly four acres. They were 
made to rise with terraces, curiously constructed in the 
form of steps, and supported by stone pillars to the height 
of more than 300 feet, gradually diminishing upwards. 
This building was constructed by vast stone beams placed 
on pillars of stone, (arches not being then invented, ) which 
were again covered with reeds, cemented with bitumen, 
and next was laid a double row of bricks, united b 
cement. Over these were laid plates of lead, which 
effectually prevented the moisture from penetrating down- 
wards. Above all was laid a coat of earth, sufficiently 
deep for plants to grow in it, and the trees here planted, 
were ranged in rows on the side of the ascent, as well 
as on the top, so that, at a distance, it appeared as an 
immense pyramid covered with wood; and being situated 
upon the banks of the river Euphrates, water was sup- 
plied from thence by machinery, for the fountains and 
other sources for cooling the air and watering the 
garden. The different groves and terraces also con- 
tained parterres, seats, and banquetting rooms, and pre- 
sented retirement in the midst of civic mirth and din; 
thus combining the splendour and luxury of eastern 
magnificence in art, with the simple pleasures of ver- 
dant and beautiful nature, the prospect from these ele- 
vated gardens was grand and delightful. From the 
upper area was obtained not only a view of the whole 
city of Babylon, and the windings of the Euphrates, 
which washed the base of the superstructure 300 feet 
below, but of the cultivated environs of the city and 
surrounding desert, as far as the eye could reach. 


This surprising and laborious experiment, (Mr. J. Mason 
observes,) was a strain of complaisance in King Nebuchad- 
nezzar to his Median queen, who could never be reconciled 
to the flat and naked appearance of me pt oe of Babylon, 
but frequently maeniel each rising hill and scattered forest 
she had formerly delighted in. The king, who thought 
nothing impossible for his power to execute, nothing to be 
unattempted for the gratification of his beloved consort, 
determined to raise woods and terraces even within the pre- 
cincts of the city, equal to those by which her native land 
was diversified. 

Yet, many writers doubt the existence of these gar- 
dens: Quintus Curtius refers to their description as 
“fabulous wonders;”’ and Herodotus, who describes 
Babylon minutely, does not mention the Hanging Gar- 
dens; and the only author who speaks of them on his 
own testimony, is Berosus. The most reasonable con- 
clusion at which the moderns have arrived, from these 
and other conflicting testaments, is, that they were a vast 
hili cut into terraces, and planted; and some late travel- 
lers have fancied that they could discover traces of such 
a work. The immense height of these gardens, and 
their projecting in terraces, probably suggested the 
epithet of hanging. 

The supposed remains of these gardens are detached por- 
tions of a wall, which probably composed the piers or 
buttresses of the terraces. In the ruins, lines of long 
passages and square chambers may be easily traced, which 
commanded a view of the city. Amongst these ruins stands 
a solitary tree, of a species altogether strange to this country. 
It bears every mark of high antiquity, its originally enor- 
mous trunk being worn away, and shattered by time, 
while its spreading and evergreen branches are particularly 
beautiful, and adorned with long tress-like tendrils ; proba- 
bly the last descendant of those hanging gardens, which 
were numbered among the wonders of the world", 

Tue Paros or ALEXANDRIA wasacelebrated watch- 
tower, built upon the islet of Pharos+. It was finished 


* Heeren’s Historical Researches —Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. 
+ See Saturday Magazine, vol. xii., pp. 40, 208. 
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in the first year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus; 
it having been begun several years before by order of 
Ptolemy Soter. The tower was a large square structure 
of white marble, and is stated to have been visible a 
hundred miles distant. It consisted of several stories 
and galleries, with a lantern at top, in which a light was 
continually burning, for the direction of sailors. 

Ptolemy Evergetes, the successor of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, is stated by several ancient writers to have placed in 
this Pharos, a mirror which represented accurately every- 
thing which was transacted throughout Egypt; and 
some writers affirm, that with this mirror an enemy’s 
fleet could be seen at the distance of 100 leagues. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe the powers of this mirror 
must be strangely exaggerated; on which account the 
existence of the mirror has been disbelieved. Abulfeda, 
however, describes the mirror to have been of Chinese iron, 
and adds, that soon after Mohammedanism prevailed, the 
Chinese destroyed it by stratagem. Buffon thinks, that 
by Chinese iron, Abulfeda meant polished steel; but 
there seems more plausibility in the conjecture of an 
acute writer in the Philosophical Magazine, 1805, who 
supposes the metal to have been what. is known to us by 
the name of tutanag, a Chinese metallic compound, 
which might be valued then, as it now is, for the high 
polish it receives. A French writer, Father Abbat, 
attempts to explain the exaggeration of the powers of 
this mirror, by observing that,— 


If it existed, it is probable that it was the —y one of 
its kind, and that no other means had been then found of 
viewing distant objects distinctly. It must, therefore, have 
been considered as a great wonder in those times, and must 
have filled with astonishment all who saw its effects, which, 
had they not been greater than those of a small telescope, 
could not fail to be regarded as a prodigy. Hence it is 
natural to think, that these effects were exaggerated beyond 
all probability, and even possibility. If we abstract these 
from the accounts of the mirror of Ptolemy, the evident 
exaggerations of ignorance, nothing will remain but, that 
at some distance, provided nothing was interposed between 
the objects and the mirror, those objects were seen more 
distinctly than with the naked eye; and that with the 
mirror. many objects were seen, which, because of their 
distance;\were imperceptible without it*. 


Of the once splendid Pharos, not a vestige remains at 
this day; the traveller only finding, instead, an irregularly 
built castle, from the middle of which rises a tower which 
serves as a lighthouse, but not to remind the spectator, 
except by contrast, of the beauty and grandeur of the 
ancient structure. 

Tue Tempe or Diana, at Ephesus, the capital of 
Tonia, in Asia Minor, is, by many olden writers, con- 
sidered to have been the most surprising of these won- 
ders. It was the great boast of the Ephesians, the 
principal ornament of their city, and the depository of 
the image of their tutelary goddess, Diana. 

This superb structure was situated between the town 
and harbour of Ephesus, It seems to have been several 
times (Pliny says seven times,) ruined and rebuilt, a 
circumstance which occurs in ancient writers as to the 
dates and descriptions of these successive erections. One 
of them is expressly affirmed by Livy to have been com- 
pleted in the reign of Servius Tullius, who flourished, at 
the latest, 500 years before Christ. Another is described, 
which was originally designed by Ctesiphon, a Cuossian 
artist, 541 years before the Christian era, whose plan 
was continued by Demetrius, a priest of Diana, and at 
length completed by Daphnis of Miletus, and a citizen 
of Ephesus. One of its destroyers was the notorious 
Erostratus, 356 B.c., who set fire to the building on the 
night of the birth of Alexander the Great, his only 
object in burning the temple being to perpetuate his 
name. The temple, however, was rebuilt with greater 
magnificence than ever, by the Ephesians, whose women 


* Translated from Les Amusemens Philosophiques, Marseilles, 1763. 
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contributed their trinkets towards the general funds 
raised for this purpose. The architect was the celebrated 
Dinocrates, who also built the city of Alexandria. 

The dimensions of the temple were 420 feet long, by 
220 feet broad. It had 127 columns, each 60 feet high, 
which were donations from kings. Thirty-six were 
carved; the order Ionic. It had eight columns in front. 
The folding doors were of cypress wood, which had been 
treasured up, highly polished, for four generations; and 
they were found as fresh and beautiful 400 years after, 
as when new. The ceiling was of cedar; and the steps 
for ascending the roof, of a single stem of a vine. 
The whole altar was full of the works of Praxiteles. 
The offerings were inestimable; and, among them was a 
picture by Apelles, representing Alexander armed with 
thunder; for which the painter was paid twenty talents 
in gold, about 38,6507. 

This last temple was plundered by Nero, who carried 
off an immense quantity of gold and silver; afterwards, in 
the time of Gallienus, by Goths from beyond the Danube, 
who obtained a prodigious booty; but the particulars of 
its final distribution are not on record. Its ruins are 
now the residence of cowherds and their cattle: from 
their minute examination by recent travellers, they ap- 
pear to have been cased and encrusted with rich marbles. 
The once splendid city of Ephesus is a poor village, 
called Aiasoleik. 

Although we find the frequent destruction of the 
temple of Diana narrated in history, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that an edifice of stone could have been entirely 
destroyed by fire, or if destroyed, that it could have been 
replaced by the Ephesians, when we find that all the 
cities of Asia Minor contributed towards the original 
building, which occupied 220 years in its erection. The 
narratives of its destruction may, however, possibly relate 
to the burning of the roof, certain rooms, sacred utensils, 
and the injury of the costly embellishments. It was, at 
length, sacked of its valuables, many of which are stated 
to adorn the mosques of Constantinople to this day. 

Tue Cotossus oF Ruopes, was a gigantic brazen 
image of Apollo, whom the Rhodians considered their 
tutelar deity. Muratori reckons its history among the 
fables of antiquity, and it so abounds with contradictions, 
that it would be a more tedious than useful task to 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting statements. 

The first artisan employed upon this prodigious statue 
is said to have been Chares, the disciple of Lysippus, 
300 years B.c. He had scarcely half finished the work, 
when, finding that he had expended all the money he had 
received for the whole, he was overwhelmed with despair, 
and hanged himself. Laches, his fellow countryman, 
finished the work in the space of three Olympiads, or 
twelve years. The statue was placed with its feet upon 
the two moles which formed the entrance of the harbour 
of Rhodes; and ships passed in full sail between its 
legs. Its height was 70 cubits, or 105 feet. 

A winding staircase ran to the top, whence could 
easily be discerned the shores of Syria, and the ships 
that sailed on the coast of Egypt; some accounts state 
that in the right hand was a large lantern, from which 
circumstance the statue is supposed to have served as a 
light-house. It had stood scarcely 60 years, when the 
figure was thrown from its place by an earthquake, and 
broken off at the knees. Thus it remained for the space 
of 894 years, although the Rhodians received large con- 
tributions to repair it; but they divided the money 
amongst themselves, and cunningly frustrated the expect- 
ations of the donors, by saying that the oracle of Delphi 
forbade them to raise the statue up again from its ruins. 
At length, A.p. 684, it was sold by the Saracens, who 
then became masters of Rhodes, to a Jewish merchant 
of Edessa, the value of the brass being estimated at 
36,000 pounds English money. 

Some antiquarians have thought that the fine head of 
the sun, which is stamped upon the Rhodian medals, is 
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a representation of that of the Colossus; and the con- 
jecture is reasonable. é; 

The seventh wonder was the Toms or Mauso tvs, 
king of Caria, which was built by his queen, Artemisia, 
in Halicarnassus, 351 B.c.; and whence a superb tomb 
is to this day called a Mausoleum. The principal archi- 
tects of Greece laboured on this magnificent structure. 
It was an oblong square, 411 feet in compass, and 130 feet 
high. The principal side was adorned with 36 columns, 
and 24 steps led to the entrance. The top was conical, 
and surmounted with a chariot drawn by 4 horses, 
sculptured by Pythes. Bryaxes, Scopas, Leochares, and 
Timotheus made the decorations on the four sides; and 
Vitruvius thought that it was enriched by the sculptures 
of Praxiteles. Artemisia died before the completion of 
the monument, but the artists finished it without com- 
pensation, that they might not be deprived of the honour 
of their labour. The expenses of the building were so 
immense, as to have occasioned the philosopher Anaxa- 
goras to exclaim, when he saw it, “How much money 
changed into stones!” 





THE CHINESE FEAST OF THE LANTERNS. 


TE commencement of the year in China is observed as the 
greatest festival in the empire, and the whole of the first 
month is a season of continued rejoicings. Of these the most 
splendid is the Feast of the Lanterns, which is held on the 
fifteenth day, when there is such a profusion of lanterns 
hung out of the houses that, toa stranger, the whole empire 
has the appearance of fairy land. All ranks contribute to 
this national festival. The grandees retrench daily, and 
reduce the expenses of their table, equipage, and dress, in 
order that they may expend more on their lanterns, some of 
which are said to cost two thousand crowns. The middle 
classes will expend fifty or sixty crowns on the occasion, and 
even the poorest will exert themselves to join the illumina- 
tion. In short, in city and country,—on the coast and on 
the rivers, every person lights up his painted lanterns. 

These lanterns are of various forms and sizes, Some of 
them are so capacious as to resemble mansions, wherein 
the Chinese eat, lodge, receive visits, have balls, and act 
plays. Those which are hung from the houses are framed 
of wood, richly gilt, japanned, and carved and decorated 
with streamers of silk or satin. Over these frames is 
stretched fine transparent silk, on which are painted various 
devices, as human figures, quadrupeds, birds, trees, flowers, 
&c., the colours of which are very brilliant, when the lan- 
tern is lit by lamps or wax candles. The largest lanterns 
frequently exhibit figures which are set in motion by hidden 
threads. In this manner the spectators outside the lanterns 
are often amused by the spectacle of horses galloping, ships 
sailing, and armies in full march. Some lanterns are lit by 
serpents, illuminated within from the head to the tail, and 
contrived to writhe about as if they were alive. 


Many persons pass much of their time in a state of inqui- 
etude and constant irritation, although they are in health, 
and have the means of satisfying the common wants Of life, 
and even abundantly. As to the present, they have some 
unreasonable desire, which cannot be satisfied, or which 
cannot be, without causing a suffering more intolerable than 
the unsatisfied desire. As to the past, they dwell on the 
memory of some good which they think might have been 
obtained, or on some wrong or blunder by which some 
good was lost. As to the future, they dread some possible 
evil, and the more because of the uncertainty of its nature, 
and of the time and manner of its coming, and which may 
never come. There are many persons who are habitually 
discontented. They find everything goes wrong. The 
weather is bad; their food is not as they would have it; 
no one does anything in the right time, or in the right 
manner; or that is done which should not be, or that is 
omitted which should be done. Such persons are always 
groaning, sighing, or grumbling. They dislike everybody, 
and everybody dislikes them; and particularly, their abun- 
dant advice is disliked, and their manner of giving it.—S. 
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THE FETISH. 


Tue term Fetish is derived either from the word fetisse, a 
block adored as an idol; or from feticzetra, an enchantress. 
The Portuguese first gave this name to the idols of the 
negroes on the Senegal ; and afterwards the word received 
a more extensive meaning. ‘The general application of 
| fetish now seems to be to an object worshipped, not represent- 
ing a living figure. Such a figure is more properly speaking, 
an idol. Hence, stones, arms, vessels, plants, &c., whic 
are objects of worship, are fetishes. 

Among the natives of the Gold Coast of Africa, the su- 
perstition of the fetish prevails to a baneful extent. The 
fetishmen, so called from their being supposed to possess 
supernatural powers, infuse into the minds of the people 
the belief of its influence, with the view of being consulted 
on every occasion of trouble. An individual who has been 
robbed, or has experienced some other calamity, immedi- 
ately consults a fetishman to discover the thief, or cause of 
the evil; who, after making use of some pretended magic 
art, and having obtained answers to questions put by him to 
the applicant, unhesitatingly denounces some unfortunate 
being as the robber or witch. The fetishmen are without 
difficulty bribed, and they accept the bribe under the 
cloak of having first consulted the deity, who had agreed to 
receive a certain sum. They will afterwards demand more 
money in the name of the fetish, whom they will state as 
not being satisfied. So great is the dread of the natives to 
offend the fetish, that they even pawn their own children 
to raise the means of appeasing his wrath. When a person 
is afflicted with any alarming disease, application for relief 
is made to the fetishman, who, perhaps, will order an egg 
near hatching, or a chicken, to be laid on a certain spot in 
some highway, in order to transfer the complaint to the 
person who might unthinkingly tread upon it. Passengers 
noticing any of these charms lying in their way, carefully 
avoid them, and no one will dare to remove them out of 
their path. 

At Cape Coast, the women, who are generally employed 
in celebrating the yam harvest, make public offerings in a 
body to the great fetish; which is a large rock lying close 
to the walls of the castle. It breaks the great waves of the 
sea that incessantly dash against it, and thus preserves the 
fortification from injury by the surge. Another great fetish 
which they have is a salt pond, in which large and delicious 
mullets are taken. 

Previous to the offering to the fetish, consisting, generally, 
of yams, eggs, palm oil,’ and the blood of some animal, 
being made, the women with their faces and limbs chalked, 
parade the town in a body, each carrying her own portion 
in a calabash, or earthen vessel. They then visit the rock, 
on which they deposit their oblations; and, no sooner do 
they depart than the turkey buzzards, apparently aware 
of what is going on, approach and devour the offer- 
ings; and it is considered a great offence to the fetish to 
destroy any of these birds. 

All families of consequence have also their own private 
fetish, which they keep concealed in their houses, but 
denote its presence there by signs hung outside on the doors. 
This has a great effect in deterring thieves from the 
premises*. 

Captain Tuckey describes a fetish which he saw at Em- 
booma, on the River Congo. It was about the size of a 
large doll, and the most grotesque figure imaginable. These 
fetishes are indifferently carved out of wood, or made of 
rags, the eyes and teeth are of shells, and the whole appear- 
ance as hideous as the workmanship isclumsy. They are 
such things as children would contrive in sport. Neverthe- 
less, thiey are unceasingly worshipped and prayed to, though 
with no great ceremony or devotion. hen a glass of 
brandy is given to an African, he puts it to his lips, then 
raises his fetish, into whose face he puffs his breath once or 
twice, with a blowing whistling noise ; and then he swallows 
the dram. A similar action, or a whisper in the ear, takes 
place whenever the fetish is consulted. 


* Communicated by Major Ricketts to the Literary Gazette. 
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